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and magic was on the wane. The prospect of a new era
more natural to the development of dignified character
could plainly be discerned, and there were signs enough
of success to intoxicate the headstrong and to spread
among the ignorant an irresistible temptation to be
dangerously self-confident. Yet the people could have
no pause in which to dwell upon their successes; it fell to
their unhappy lot to bear with the shortcomings of the times
without the power to look ahead and measure the great
benefits which would befall later generations. As changes
took place nobles became no less arrogant, and even more
luxurious; while distresses affecting the lives of the poor
were multiplied by harsh times and gaps created in the dis-
tribution of charity by the disorganisation of the Church.
The confidence vaguely arising among the people that
their growing ideals of right and wrong would eventually be
defined and prevail was not the only outcome of the dis-
solution of the monasteries. In material matters of every-
day existence the dissolution affected the poor with a series
of very real grievances. Some monks had undoubtedly
committed and permitted acts which were disgraceful or
which could not be approved in a time of changing manners.
Nevertheless as a class the monks had been careful and
kindly landlords, considerate and pleased to attend to the
needs of their poorer neighbours. In good times their
charity would have been missed; but, as will be shown, the
times were bad and unprecedented. It has never been the
policy of monasteries to force high rents: it has always been
the way of monks to purchase where necessary in the local
markets, to minister to the poor and sick, and to attend to
whatsoever grievances are brought to them by those who do
not know how to manage their own affairs. The interests
of new landlords in the estates granted to them during the
Reformation were soon discovered to be foreign to any such
traditional goodness. They were a type mainly of rising
gallants in pressing need of money to maintain themselves in
ambitious circumstances connected with court life, adven-
ture, and foreign wars. Their new estates were therefore
administered with a view to increasing their wealth and
freedom in another world to that of their tenants. Living
mainly in London, they were for the most part lacking in
local affections and obligations, and there was no need for
them to purchase goods for their households from poor